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AUTUMN  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 


“AND  WE  ALL  DO  FADE  AS  A  LEAF.” 

Isaiah,  lxiv,  vi. 

The  faded  and  richly  colored  leaf,  as  it  hangs  silently 
amid  the  recesses  of  the  deep,  lone  woods,  is  the  expressive 
badge  —  or,  as  it  shivers  and  sways  in  the  breeze,  is  the 
fragile,  yet  pensive,  beautiful  banner  —  of  Autumn. 

The  text  declares,  “We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.”  It  suggests, 
therefore,  very  naturally, 

First  —  The  Season  of  Autumn  as  it  is  —  its  appear¬ 
ances  AND  CHANGES. 

Again  —  The  lessons  it  teaches;  especially  the  les¬ 
son  it  teaches  concerning  Man. 

While  in  every  land  where  the  season  of  Autumn  is  at  all 
fully  developed,  it  is  a  season  of  mellow  loveliness;  yet, 
perhaps,  owing  to  the  peculiar  action  of  our  climate  on 
vegetation,  there  is  no  portion  of  the  globe  where  it  unfolds 
with  greater  gorgeousness  than  it  does  in  our  own  country. 
He  who  has  fully  caught  sympathy  with  the  delicate  beauty 
and  solemn  majesty  of  an  American  autumn,  will  very 
likely  experience  a  measure  of  disappointment  as  he  reads 
the  autumn  of  the  poet  Thompson.  Granting  that  his  are 
the  flowing  numbers  of  genius,  still  they  do  not  meet  the 
anticipations  of  him  who  has  luxuriated  in  the  bracing 
breezes,  yellow  woods,  and  dreamy  hazes  of  autumn,  as  it 
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broods  over  the  bills  and  valleys  of  tbe  land  of  our  love. 
The  reason  doubtless  is,  that  child  of  nature  as  he  was,  and 
the  true  poet  ever  must  be,  the  English  Autumn  which 
inspired  his  song  surely  cannot  equal  the  fresh  flush  of  the 
English  Spring,  of  which  he  sings  so  sweetly  as  to  rival  the 
lay  of  the  English  lark,  as  he  mounts  from  the  meadow, 
filling  all  the  air  with  the  intoxicating  influence  of  his  rap¬ 
turous  strains.  Just  here,  speaking  of  the  pre-eminent 
charms  of  our  Autumn,  sweet  memories  are  on  me. 

One  afternoon,  but  a  little  while  ago,  I  scaled  my  way  on 
horseback  to  the  very  crest  of  the  Allegheny  Mountain, 
which,  with  satellite  ranges,  sweeps  so  proudly  through 
Pennsylvania,  and  far  to  the  South  —  the  spinal  column  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  Continent.  When  there,  I  departed 
from  the  travelled  road  aside  into  the  heart  of  the  green 
forest;  wandered  among  trees,  mosses,  and  feathery  ferns. 
The  breeze  was  abroad,  but  swept  through  the  swaying 
branches,  and  over  the  bending  ferns  with  a  muffled,  mem- 
nonian  murmur.  Then,  there  greeted  me — the  quavering, 
rattling  song  of  the  locust  with  his  bright,  brown  shield,  and 
the  ringing  chirp  of  the  field  cricket,  rose  sadly  from  the 
rocking  bushes,  I  knew  there,  on  that  solitary  mountain 
height,  far  from  the  thronged  haunts  of  men,  though  the 
the  woods  were  green,  and  skies  soft,  and  the  snowy  tufts  of 
the  life-ever-lasting  were  burdening  the  atmosphere  with 
honeyed  fragrance,  that  I  was  listening  to  the  dirge  of  de¬ 
parting  summer,  that  the  heralds  of  autumn  were  wailing 
around  me. 

Again,  a  kind  Providence  permitted  me  some  year  or 
more  since,  to  career  over  the  foaming  breast  of  far-off  Su¬ 
perior —  beyond  whose  northern  craggy  shore  thought  tra¬ 
vels  the  storm-blasted  plain  which  spreads  away  towards  the 
frosty  solitude  of  the  Pole  —  towards  the  region  which  gives 
responsive  flashes  to  the  straight  glances  of  the  Northern 
Star.  I  turned  homeward  in  early  August.  But  before  I 
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left  the  paradise  of  the  swarthy  Ojibway,  the  cricket  was  chirp¬ 
ing,  and  solemn  winds  of  autumn  were  singing  and  sighing 
among  the  bushes  which  fringe  Madeline  Island.  The  winds 
and  woods  were  giving  sympathetic  responses  to  the  mourn¬ 
ful  swashings  of  the  waves.  Afar  out  over  the  glassy  fields 
of  Big  Sea  Water,  as  the  Ojibway  styles  the  awe-inspiring 
floods  of  Superior,  were  strung  and  heavily-brooding,  banks 
and  curtains,  and  fantastic  folds  of  gray  and  gloomy  mists.  The 
heavens  were  sombre,  the  winds  were  cold,  and  the  murky 
rain  clouds  that  trailed  over  the  Lake  seemed  as  if  weeping 
that  the  summer  of  the  far  North  was  so  soon  ended !  As 
the  former  reference  illustrates  the  beginning  of  autumn  on 
land,  so  does  the  latter  exhibit  that  beginning  on  water.  It 
shows,  too,  that  He  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  ail,  oft-times 
in  nature,  as  in  conducting  the  destinies  of  man,  inaugurates 
a  new  order  of  things  with  scowling  cloud  and  bursting 
storm. 

The  transition  from  late  Summer  to  early  Autumn  is  so 
gentle  and  gradual,  that  he  who  does  not  note,  with  accurate 
eye,  the  minute  pointings  of  the  light  hands  which  Nature 
moves  around  the  dial  plate  of  the  year  —  who  notes  only 
the  great  hour  marks,  which  here  are  months,  will  have  the 
days  of  Autumn  gleaming  around  him  for  some  time  before 
he  is  aware  that  Summer  is  gone.  But,  if  the  interlacing  of 
the  two  seasons  is  delicate  and  subtle,  as  time  flits  away,  the 
most  careless  will  become  conscious  that  another  arc  in  the 
great  cycle  of  seasons  has  been  fully  measured.  September 
steals  silently  along  its  routine  of  days,  whose  flight  is  marked 
by  tint  after  tint  revealing  itself  in  forest  foliage.  The  bab¬ 
bling  brooklets  run  low,  and,  with  a  hollow  gurgle,  plunge 
down  their  serrated  channels  into  quiet  pools  and  eddies, 
flecked  with  foam.  The  sun  loses  the  fiery  glare  of  August, 
and,  with  chastened  rays,  streams  through  the  interstices  of 
the  forest,  of  spreading  pines  and  laurel  brakes,  spotting  all 
the  ground  with  a  fret- work  of  glowing  gold.  The  wind 
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assumes  a  tone  more  distinctly  characteristic  of  the  season. 
Sometimes,  as  the  attendant  of  a  driving  shower,  it  rushes 
over  nodding  trees,  until,  after  a  long  journey,  it  sweeps 
against  the  wall,  and  moans  around  the  windows,  and  through 
the  echoing  halls  of  home,  so  strangely,  tunefully  sweet,  that 
it  seems  an  unearthly  visitant.  Even  so,  it  seems  as  if  the 
wails  of  angel  harps  were  sweeping  down  upon  us  from  the 
far  blue  depths  of  the  firmament.  The  little  blue  bird 
perches  him  by  the  wayside,  and,  as  if  soliloquizing,  warbles 
out  a  song  of  sorrow,  that  the  leaves  are  fading  and  the  wild 
flowers  dying.  The  gentle  dove  shelters  herself  in  some 
forest  solitude,  and  swells  out  her  cooings,  always  sweet, 
with  a  double  sweetness  now.  With  her  heaving  heart  she 
fills  all  the  air  with  waves  of  mournful  melody — it  seeming 
as  if  the  very  soul  of  sadness  were  nestled  in  her  purple- 
russet  breast.  And  then,  the  bold  hawk,  cousin  to  the 
eagle,  with  his  eye  flinging  glances  of  wavy  light  around 
him,  and  his  wide  wings  spread,  swoops  up,  droops  down, 
rocks  and  wheels  him  around  the  spiral  galleries  of  the  air, 
which  are  reverberating  his  wild,  screeching  whistle.  But 
October  is  on  us  now ;  if  brown,  yet  beautiful.  Go  out  into 
the  forest  in  the  mornipg.  The  fallen  leaves  are  jewelled 
with  dripping  dews.  The  maple  is  robed  with  carnation,, 
orange,  and  the  emerald  which  lingers  still ;  the  hickory  is 
crowned  with  gold ;  the  oak  spreads  abroad  its  boughs  of 
.dark  russet,  and  the  wild  vine  clambers  among  them  all,  and 
flaunts  around  the  mossy  forest  trunk  its  festoons  of  crimson. 
But  hist !  when  the  wind  is  lulled,  all  the  winding  avenues 
of  the  woods  resound  with  the  crackle  of  the  leaf  as,  its  fibres 
having  strained  away  from  the  bough  it  has  so  long  adorned, 
it  clicks  against  its  companions  as  it  rocks  and  droops  to  the 
damp  ground.  And  now,  hark !  the  brown  pheasant  wakes 
the  echoes  of  the  far  winding  forest  aisles,  with  the  thunder 
of  his  whirring  wings,  or  of  his  battering  bill  as  it  strikes 
against  the  hollow  log.  When  this  ceases,  the  woody  cham- 
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bers  ring  again  with  the  jay -bird’s  pensive  screams.  Having 
enjoyed  all  this  scene  and  its  incidents,  seek  now  some  emi¬ 
nence,  revealing  the  landscape  which  spreads  around  and 
away  for  full  many  a  mile.  Yonder  are  the  bluff  banks  of 
some  winding  stream,  which  twists  and  turns  its  ample 
channel  round  and  round,  like  the  coiled  serpent,  or  like  his 
trails  in  the  dust  of  summer.  Wherever  it  rolls,  its  cliffs  are 
mantled  with  trees,  whose  summits  melt  into  each  other,  and 
are  now,  with  all  the  varying  hues  of  decay,  a  fringe  of 
beauty  and  honor.  How  elegant  is  the  entire  prospect! 
Each  woody  swell  and  each  range  of  careering  hills  arrayed 
with  such  rich  and  manifold  hues,  that  it  seems,  to  the  quick¬ 
ened  eye  of  fancy,  as  though  billow  after  billow  of  glory 
were  rolling  over  all  the  land. 

But  Autumn  is  fraught  not  only  with  the  beautiful,  but 
also  with  the  practically  useful.  This  is  the  time  of  mature 
fruitage.  See  how  the  matted  vines  on  the  trellis  or  the  wall 
are  burdened  with  clusters  which,  bathed  with  soft  sunlight, 
glow  in  purple  and  gold.  The  well-ordered  orchards  are 
tinted  and  blushing  with  the  crimsoned  peach,  and  ruddy 
yellow  apples ;  while  the  furrowed  field,  now  that  the  rank 
weeds  are  withered  and  shrivelled,  unfold,  through  bursting 
husks,  rows  of  yellow  corn,  whose  deep  soft  color  rivals  the 
sunbeams.  Nor  is  the  wild  wood  destitute  of  its  yield,  under 
the  unheeded  and  untraceable  culture  of  Him  before  whom 
all  may  bow  and  say,  “  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee ;  and 
thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due  Season.  Thou  openest 
thine  hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing.” 
The  thickets  on  the  hillside  are  decked  with  flowing  clusters 
of  wild  grapes,  made  soft  and  silvery  gray  by  the  keen  night 
frost.  The  leafless  branch  of  the  walnut  is  still  rich  and 
fragrant  with  yellow-rinded  nuts ;  and,  like  a  swinging  cen¬ 
sor,  perfumes  the  air.  Near  at  hand,  the  earth  is  blackened 
with  the  decaying  fruitage  which  has  dropped  around  the 
butternut  tree.  And  then,  away  out  among  mountain  soli- 
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tildes  —  solitary  only  as  regards  man,  for  they  are  echoing 
forever  with  voicings  of  God,  which  speak  either  to  the  ear 
or  soul  —  the  dome-like  chestnut  opens  wide  his  velvet-lined 
burrs,  and  the  passing  gust,  as  it  bows  the  branches,  shakes 
out  the  rattling,  showering  nuts,  which  glow  upon  the  ground 
like  the  dark  brown  eyes  of  the  vaulting  deer.  The  skies  of 
Autumn  are  very  different  from  those  of  Spring  or  Summer. 
The  Allwise  Author  of  Nature,  who  moves  through  the  uni¬ 
verse  under  the  law  of  harmonies,  adapts  the  firmament,  at 
this  season,  to  the  appearance  of  the  earth;  the  earth  and 
sky  heightening  the  effect  of  each  other,  and  both  together 
unfolding  an  exquisite  manifestation  of  tranquil  beauty  and 
glory.  The  zenith  has  drooped  from  its  August  altitude,  and 
its  deep,  delicate  blue  is  mingled  with  greyish  vapor.  The 
lower  ranges  of  the  atmosphere  are  lined  with  fleecy  clouds, 
which  rim  the  solemn  woods,  and  whose  rents  reveal  interm¬ 
inable  vistas  of  light  blue  that  awaken  a  musing  mood  in  the 
soul  —  a  yearning  after  the  unknown  and  eternal.  The  gor¬ 
geous  colors  of  sunrise  and  sunset  clouds  are  somewhat  sub¬ 
dued.  Two  lines  of  Shakspeare  paint  the  sunrise  with 
expression  — 

“  But,  look,  the  morn  in  russet  mantle  clad, 

Walks  o’er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill.” 

At  eventide,  the  sun  sinks  down  in  the  west  with  vast  belts 
of  auburn  and  crimson  spread  around  him  as  his  drapery. 
The  season  is  now  drawing  to  its  close.  The  forests  are 
gradually  disrobing  themselves,  and  their  myriads  of  leafless 
twigs  are  attired  with  sullen  brown.  All  the  day  long, 
dreamy  hazes  bank  themselves  deeply  and  densely  on  the 
hill  sides,  and  brood  lovingly  over  prairie  and  valley,  burn¬ 
ished  and  crowned,  as  they  bank  and  brood,  with  soft  sun¬ 
beams.  Now  and  again  the  beautiful  is  exchanged  for  the 
black  and  gloomy.  The  blue  haze  yields  to  the  murky 
clouds  which  hang  thick,  and  trail  through  the  heavens  like 
funeral  banners.  At  night  the  rains  dash  more  wildly,  and 
the  wind,  as  it  rushes  through  the  lone  and  sobbing  woods, 
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along  the  forsaken  streets,  through  key-hole  and  crevice,  and 
around  the  house  corners,  pours  out  a  more  impassioned  and 
gusty  grief  than  in  September.  Soon  the  mourning  clouds 
will  fling  from  their  dark  fringes  the  pure  snow-flakes,  which 
will  sweep  in  flurries  through  the  chilled  air,  or  else  gently 
float  to  the  leaf-mantled  ground,  “sifting  and  hissing”  through 
the  desolate  boughs  and  lingering  leaves.  Some  evening  or 
morning,  not  many  days  hence,  we  shall  see  the  landscape 
wrapped  in  a  winding  sheet  of  snow,  while  the  hills  will  look 
down  on  us  with  a  frosty  frown.  The  winds  will  shriek  and 
whistle  through  wood  and  field  with  notes  so  fierce  that  the 
life  current  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  shudder  and  shrivel  back 
to  the  heart — rush  down  to  their  deep  roots.  We  shall  then 
know  that  another  autumn  is  gone,  its  days  of  variegated 
beauty  are  resolved  into  the  shadowy  past  —  that  winter  will 
lift  his  icy  sceptre  over  the  land  for  stern  and  stormy  months  ! 

We  shall  now,  having  seen  that  such  and  so  beautiful,  so 
majestically  solemn,  is  Autumn,  advert  briefly  to  some  of  its 
lessons.  And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  are  reminded  of  some 
charming  lines  of  our  really  Ameidcan  poet,  Longfellow. 
They  read  thus : — 

‘‘0,  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him,  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent ! 

For  him  the  wind,  ay,  and  the  yellow  leaves 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings.” 

None  can  doubt  that  Autumn  types  age,  and  points  out  to 
us  what  age  ought  to  be — full  of  fruits  unto  holiness.  He  who 
looks  at  the  stately  tree  with  its  foliage  withered  and  tenderly 
tinged,  if  he  will  but  think,  cannot  else  than  perceive  how 
like  it  is  to  manhood  with  the  lustre  of  youth  dimmed,  the 
natural  force  abated.  And  as  that  tree,  though  its  leaves  are 
faded,  still  charms  the  eye,  and  stands  before  him  an  object 
of  interest,  so  he  may  learn  that  age  is  not  necessarily  repul¬ 
sive.  The  age  which  crowns  a  well-ordered  life  is  beautiful 
like  the  days  and  trees  of  Autumn.  There  is  a  grace  in  its 
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very  tremors,  a  charm  in  its  gray  hairs,  while  the  spiritually 
beautiful  breathes  all  over  the  faee,  whose  wearer  has  trodden 
for  years  in  the  pathway  of  righteousness.-  Precious,  too,  is 
the  fruitage  of  virtuous  age.  None  but  the  rude  and  reck¬ 
less  can  turn  aside  from  the  life  experiences  of  those  com¬ 
pared  with  whom  we  are  but  as  of  yesterday.  Excellent, 
indeed,  is  the  wisdom  which  is  the  concentrated  expression 
of  the  observations  of  a  thoughtful  lifetime. 

We  love  Autumn,  with  its  sear  and  yellow  leaves  ;  let  us- 
not  forget  to  love  the  age  of  which  it  speaks  so  touchingly.- 
When  we  roam  abroad,  and  see  the  faded  leaf,  as  it  clings,- 
with  straining  fibres,  to  the  forest  limb,  and  tread  over  the 
leaves  that  are  not  only  faded  but  fallen,  and  mouldering 
back  to  dust,  how  can  we  shun  thoughts  of  death  and  the 
grave?  That  desolating  agent  which  has  woven  darkness 
around  the  yearnings  and  hopes  of  the  young  and  lovely; 
which  has  hushed  the  ringing  voices  of  millions  of  the  merry 
in  lasting  silence ;  which  has  shrouded  myriads  of  homes 
with  gloom  and  grief;-  which  has  severed  the  hearts  that 
were  lovingly  linked  to  each  other,  as  the  leaf  to  the  limb; 
which  has  resolved  whole  generations  of  men  into  dust,  and 
converted  the  home  of  all  the  living  into  the  charnel  house 
of  the  more  thronged  hosts  of  the  dead ;  —  that  gaunt  deso- 
lator  of  hearts  and  homes  will  claim  from  us  the  tribute  of 
awe,  now  that  the  types  of  his  power  are  around  us.  But  is 
there  no  type  of  triumph  in  the  scene?  There  is  —  there  is! 
Do  you  see  that  leaf  which  is  drooping  from  its  companions 
to  the  earth  ?  How  delicately,  with  what  wavy  beauty  it 
trembles,  and  rocks  down  to  its  dusty  bed,  the  light  air  pulses 
its  pall-bearers — performing  their  office  of  love  with  muffled 
whispers  of  sorrow.  Oh,  is  there  not  something  in  this  which 
speaks  soothingly  to  the  heart,  assuring  it  how  tranquilly  the 
righteous  die ;  heavenly  music  breaking  in  upon  the  depart¬ 
ing  soul! 

Again,  do  we  not  stop  short  of  the  whole  truth  spoken  by 
the  painted  hills  of  Autumn,  when  we  regard  them  simply  as 
the  symbols  of  decay  and  death  ?  Does  not  a  voice  of  pro- 
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phecy  and  hope  mingle  itself  with  the  utterances  of  sadness? 
It  is  even  so,  if  we  link  the  mottled  grandeur  of  the  far- 
sweeping  foliage  with  the  life  that  lingers  at  the  forest  roots. 
“  For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will 
sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branches  thereof  may  not 
cease.  Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and 
the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground ;  yet  through  the  scent  of 
water,  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant.” 

Just  as  the  hidden  life-current  of  the  tree  will  rise  up  again, 
and  robe  the  forest  with  greenness,  so  the  mere  act  of  death 
is  but  an  evanescent  eclipse  of  the  soul-—  a  transient  palsying 
of  its  powers,  from  which  it  shall  come  forth,  in  Christ,  to 
blaze  in  everlasting  radiance  ;  to  unfold  its  energies  forever. 
YY  hile,  therefore,  the  roots  tell  of  a  coming  life,  the  gorgeously 
hued  leaves  of  Autumn,  as  well  as  the  green  ones  of  Spring, 
speak  of  the  majesty,  the  teeming  glories  of  that  life.  How 
strangely  sweet  is  the  thought !  It  is  nothing  short  of  this : — 
God  twines  a  golden ,  many-colored  tiara  of  triumph  around  the 
very  brow  of  death  ! 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  will  very  naturally  turn  our 
thoughts  back  to  the  days  of  Spring  and  Summer,  and  con¬ 
trast  their  greenness  and  flushed  glories  with  the  mellow 
splendors  of  decay  which  surround  us.  And  thus,  by  the 
law  of  association,  Autumn  suggests  to  us  tender  memories 
of  the  absent  and  the  dead.  Ah,  if  we  look  back  to  the 
spring  time  of  our  own  lives,  even  though  many  years  may 
not  have  passed  over  us,  how  have  the  loved  and  lovely  faded 
and  fallen,  “  like  leaves  in  wintry  weather.” 

How  many  forms  and  faces  will  start  up  and  troop  along 
before  the  quickened  eye  of  memory.  Ho  you  not,  my  hear¬ 
ers,  see  them  thronging  thick  and  fast  before  you  now,  arrayed 
in  the  habiliments  of. the  grave,  or  clothed  upon  with  the 
radiance  of  immortality !  Yearning  love  sighs,  Where  are 
they  ?  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  there  is  something  more  than  the  response  which 
hollow  echo  mutters  back  to  us  —  Where  are  they  ?  Even 
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so,  Faith  breathes  into  the  ear  of  the  soul,  They  are  tearless 
now,  they  have  gained  that  eternal,  sunny  shore, 

“  Where  tempests  never  beat,  nor  bilLows  roar.” 

Personal  allusions  too  frequently  made  in  the  sacred  desk, 
are  offensive  to  refined  taste.  Yet,  surely  there  are  times 
when,  for  good  purposes,  they  are  admissible,  eyen  desirable. 

¥  We  know  that  a  truth  in  the  concrete  is  of  more  power  than. 

in  the  abstract,  is  more  moving,  more  effectual  to  good,  in 
actual  embodiment,  than  in  bare,  blank  statement.  Will  you 
not,  therefore,  indulge  me — the  memorials  of  the  past  break¬ 
ing  in  upon  us  from  hill  and  valley,  earth  and  sky,  and  voic¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  very  airs  that,  amidst  the  shadows  of 
the  night,  are  now  murmuring  over  this  roof  and  whispering 
around  these  hallowed  walls,  —  will  you  not  indulge  me  in 
tender  allusions  which  —  the  names  and  incidental  circum¬ 
stances  being  changed,  are  but  transcripts  of  your  own  living , 
loving  hearts  ?  Do  I  think,  then,  of  a  friend  departed,  buried 
in  the  grave  indeed,  but  not  buried  from  my  heart ,  even  by  the 
banked  mists  of  the  years !  Thou,  aged  messenger  of  Jesus, 
friend  of  my  youth,  G.  S.  H.,  art  before  me,  thy  clear  voice 
rings  in  my  ear.  W ell  do  I  remember  how,  long,  long  ago,  thy 
term  of  service  ended,  with  the  farewell  utterances  of  the 
great-hearted  Paul  for  the  basis  of  thy  thoughts — “And  now, 
brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his 
grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  in¬ 
heritance  among  all  them  which  are  sanctified,”  —  how,  with 
what  impassioned  power  and  tenderness,  thou  didst  speak  of 
the  things  of  God  - —  how  thy  forgiying  heart  didst  write  of¬ 
fences  against  tsee,  as  in  “  sand  upon  the  ocean  shore,  to 
b£  washed  out  by  the  first  retiring  wave  ” 

Can  I  ever  forget  how,  again,  in  the  far-past,  near  the 
“  noon  of  night,”  with  earnest  eye,  and  voice  tremulous  with 
the  burden  of  its  awful  messages,  thou  didst  talk  of  passing 
time,  rolling  years,  and  all  engulphing  eternity,  as  though, 
even  then,  thy  soul  were  nestled  under  its  penumbral  haze 
=-that  thou  couldst  speak  so  solemnly?  Thy  voice  shall  no 
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more  sound  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  West  —  it 
is  hushed  alike  to  rural  groups  and  city  throngs.  Thy  soul 
has  gained  its  “long-sought  home,”  thy  body  slumbers,  in 
hope,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  of  the  clear  stream.  The  Al¬ 
legheny  rolls  its  waves  by  thy  sepulchre,  and,  through  ages 
yet  to  come,  shall  brattle  out  thy  requiem.  And  thou,  E.  H., 
Long  since  hast  thou  learned  and  known  the  answer  to  the 
question  thou  wast  wont  to  breathe,  as  the  wails  of  some 
sweet  and  distant  harp,  wast  wont  to  urge  in  song,  “  Tell  us, 
do  they  love  us  there  yet  f  ” 

Do  I  think  of  a  relative?  There  is  one  countenance  that 
floats  before  me,  because  of  intervening  years,  dim  and  sha¬ 
dowy,  yet  liow  real!  Oh  thou  of  the  benignant  smile,  the 
world  knows  thee  not,  but  my  heart  throbs  out  thy  name  — 
Mother !  Can  I  forget  how,  amidst  the  opening  glories  of 
luscious  June,  thou  didst  seal  thine  eyes  to  earth,  and  wing 
thee  where  it  is  June  forever!  How,  as  thou  wentest  aloft, 
thou  didst  breathe  blessings  on  a  sorrow-smitten  home,  not 
forgetting  thy  son  of  seven  summers  !  Oh  that  He  who  heard 
thine  expiring  prayer  —  “Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit!” — - 
may  guide  even  him  and  all  thine,  till  we  greet,  where  who 

greet,  meet  for  eternity !  And  thou,  dearest  C - ,  though 

thy  gentle  countenance  glows  not  on  the  artist’s  canvass,  it  is 
hung  securely  in  the  weird  halls  of  memory.  I  think  of  thee 
now;  how  the  yellow  leaves  of  Autumn  rustle  on  thy  grave, 
and  the  morning  dews  sparkle  there !  How  thy  soul  escaped 
alike  from  the  shadows  of  wavering  faith,  and  of  the  lone 
valley,  gleams  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  where  thy  Saviour’s 
smile  “  scatters  night  away,”  even  as  the  star  which  looks 
down  on  thy  dust  at  eventide !  And  yet  once  more  I  must 

think  of  thee,  J - ,  dear  boy  of  the  meek  heart  and  auburn 

hair.  Well  do  I  remember  how  I  clasped  thee  to  my  heart, 
as  the  shadows  of  death  were  gathering  about  thee,  though  I 
knew  it  not  then,  and  talked  of  coming  fellowship  that  might 
not  be. 

Ever  will  I  remember  how,  as  we  placed  thee  low  in  the 
earth,  and  the  autumn  woods  which  looked  down  on  thy 
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grave,  in  sympathy  with  riven  hearts,  were  thy  mourners  — 
how  the  smile  of  beauty  lingered  on  thy  brow  —  the  storm 
and  struggle  over  r-r-  as  though  some  kind  angel,  waiting 
around  thee,  had  traced  it  there — the  pledge  of  coming  glory, 
when  God  from  on  high  should  unseal  thy  dusty  sepulchre! 
Dear  boy,  the  hope  of  whose  companionship  here  was  blasted, 
loving  trusts  plant  thee  now  where  the  bursting,  blushing 
rose  of  hope  never  withers  !  Green  be  the  myrtle  that  clasps 
lovingly  around  thy  heart,  that  smiles  on  thy  grave  all  the 
year;  smiles  of  heaven! 

There  is  one  lesson  of  the  season,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  notice,  before  we  close  this  discourse.  Autumn  teaches 
impressively  that  God  loves  the  beautiful ,  as  also  the  inexhaustible 
range  of  the  beautiful.  The  proofs  of  this  truth  are  all 
around  us —-the  earth  itself  is  a  perpetual  memorial  of  it. 
For,  what  is  the  earth  but  a  stately  palace  of  beauty.  Its 
foundations  are  of  granite ;  its  walls,  the  high-heaved  hills. 
Its  spacious  chambers  and  labyrinthian  aisles  are  matted  with 
emerald — floored  with  the  flushed  shells  of  the  sea,  while  its 
vaulted  roof  is  woven  of  the  morning  light,  tinged  to  azure, 
and  festooned  with  burnished  draperies,  whose  warp  and  woof 
are  the  fibres  of  the  rainbow  !  Spring  and  Summer  are  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  materially  beautiful,  in  their  laughing  waters 
. —  fresh  fields  —  sunny  skies- — but  they  do  not  speak  so  im¬ 
pressively,  paradoxical  as,  at  first  sight,  it  may  seem,  of  the 
excellencies  of  the  beautiful  as  does  Autumn.  Intrinsically, 
they  may  be  regarded  by  many  as  excelling  it  in  their  forms 
,of  beauty,  but,  admitting  this,  their  testimony  of  God’s  love 
,of  the  beautiful,  is  not  so  strong  and  clear.  The  reason  is 
this.  They  are  the  symbols  of  exuberant,  rejoicing  life,  but 
Autumn  is  the  symbol  of  decay  and  death.  When,  then,  I 
find  even  this  foreshadowing  of  dissolution  so  charming  in 
its  appearances,  how  can  I  have  stronger  evidence  of  the  love 
which  my  Maker  bears  to  the  beautiful  and  glorious!  I  look 
at  Spring  in  its  bloom,  and  it  thrills  me.  I  look  at  Summer 
in  its  glowing  splendors  and  mellow  majesty,  and  it  fascinates 
me,  but  when  I  see  Autumn,  so  sweet  in  its  sadness,  then  I 
say,  God  loves  the  beautiful  on  land  and  on  sea,  he  loves  it 
.in  earth  and  sky,  he  loves  it  in  life  and  death,  through  all 
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the  year,  he  loves  it  forever !  Aye,  and  if  the  manifestations 
of  the  beautiful  are  so  various,  even  contrasts  so  marked  as 
that  of  Spring  and  Autumn,  invested  with  it,  will  not  that 
God  who  crowns  the  year  with  his  goodness,  fill  it  with  forms 
that  exhilarate  and  soothe,  —  will  he  not  ?  Is  he  not  able  to 
fill  all  eternity  with  teeming  developments  of  the  lovely ! 
In  this  element  of  the  ever-recurring,  ever- varying  displays 
of  beauty,  though  differing  of  course  in  mere  accidents  — 
phases  of  development  —  Earth  is  heaven  in  miniature;  time , 
the  rolling  yeari  is  eternity  in  epitome  ! 

The  withered  flowers,  faded  leaves,  sombre  skies,  com¬ 
plaining  brooks  and  murmuring  winds  —  yea,-  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  Autumny  like  so  many  gleaming  organ  tubes,  Toll 
up  in  the  ear  of  the  soul,  as  from  unfathomed  depths,  a  lofty, 
solemn,  all-subduing  swell  of  monition,  that  time  is  passing 
rapidly  away,  and  eternity  hastening  on  to  a  living  presence 
with  us  all.  Oh,  let  us,  through  his  Good  Spirit,-  live  in 
unison  with  the  will  of  the  Most  High  God!  With  the 
august  glory  of  the  judgment  throne,  and  the  overwhelming 
majesties  of  eternity  in  view,  we  say  to  each  of  you  —  Labor 
diligently  to  regulate  heart  and  life  by  the  power  which 
breathes  from  the  Cross  of  Jesus !  Thus  doing,-  thine  end  of 
earth  shall  be  blessed,  thy  death  peaceful,  thy  destiny  after 
death,  beyond  earth,  shall  be  transcendentally  blessed,  even 
through  the  “  eternal  years  of  God.” 

“  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave,  at  night/ 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon;  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  tliy  grave 
Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him ;  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 

Sweet  shall  be  thy  sleep  in  the  grave,  which  is  watched 
from  on  high  by  the  unslumbering  eye  of  Jesus!  As  the 
successive  Autumns  of  ages  that  shall  roll  by,  till  the  time 
of  thy  quickening  is  come  —  as  these  shall  sere  and  die,  the 
winds  that  whisper  and  roar  over  thy  mouldering  form,  will 
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wildly,  sweetly,  chant  an  anthem  of  hope,  and  the  willows 
that,  like  silent  mourners,  may  bend  and  weep  their  dewy 
tears  over  thee,  will  stream  their  yellow  tresses  in  the  breeze 
that  sighs  thine  elegy,  with  all  the  mournful  beauty  of  nod¬ 
ding  hearse  plumes.  We  beseech  you  now,  one  and  all;  we 
beseech  you  by  the  grandeurs  of  your  deathless  souls,  that 
you  forget  not  that  Autumn  types  two  destinies.  There  is 
a  sunset  of  tranquility  and  beauty.  It  flushes  the  firmament 
with  a  ruddy  glow.  The  sun  sinks  gently  below  the  hills  of 
the  West,  flinging  around  his  blazing  brow  burnished  vapors,- 
Which,  wide-spread  and  glowing,  flaunt  in  the  heavens  like' 
crimson  and  auburn  banners,  and  tell  of  a  sweet  morrows 
This  illustrates  and  types  the  death  and  destiny. of  the  good. 
Their  end  is  peace,  they  emerge  from  the  shadows  of  death, 
into  the  light  of  a  morrow  which  knows  no  eventide  —  they 
linger  in  a  heritage  whose  skies  smile  with  summer  beauty 
*—even  always 7 

There  is  a  sunset  of  a  far  different  character.  The  sun, 
with  a  fierce  and  brazen  brow,  droops  down  behind  banks 
of  black  and  scowling  clouds,  and  thus  ushers  in  a  night  of 
dashing  rains  and  howling  winds.  This  illustrates  and  types 
the  departure  and  the  doom  of  the  wicked.  They  die 
under  the  frown  of  Jehovah.  They  agonize  and  wail  amidst 
the  storms  of  that  night  which  is  moonless,  starless,  rayless, 
eternal !  A  night  it  is  whose  swathing  shadows  are  woven 
of  the  blackness  of  darkness  — fitting  drapery  of  absolute  deso¬ 
lation —  a  night  whose  glooms  shall  shroud  with  horror, 
throughout  all  the  eternity  of  the  soul ! 

Take  heed ,  therefore ,  how  ye  hear. 


